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LATE  CABLES 

Argentine  wool  exports  for  week  ended  Thursday,  May  1,  amounted 
to  6,192,000  pounds,  of  which.  5,7U6,000  pounds  went  to  the  United  States, 
Exports  for  the  7-month  period,  October  1-April  30,  according  to  prelim- 
inary figures,  amounted  to  the  following,  in  million  pounds,  with  com- 
parisons for  last  season  in  parentheses:     total,  256  (21l);  to  United 
States,  21b  (98).    Market  situation  remained  unchanged  with  good  demand 
for  the  small  remaining  lots  of  fine  and  fine  crossbred  wools.  Market 
quiet  for  coarse  and  second-clip  wools. 

Montevideo,  Uruguay,  wool  market  remained  firm  throughout  April 
with  -orices  rising  during  final  week.    It  is  estimated  that  g, 100, 000 
pounds  of  inferior  wool  was  left  for  sale.    Exports  October  1  to  April  30 
were  as  follows,  in  million  pounds,  with  corresponding  figure  for  last 
year  in  parentheses:     total,  105  (3d);  to  United  States,  93  (27).  Estima- 
ted additional  10,000,000  pounds  already  sold  and  awaiting  shipment. 

COBHECriOH  -    In  the  table  on  page  6U7  of  the  May  5  issue,  the  yield-per- 
acre  data  for  palm 'oil  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  are  in  error.    They  are 
actually  figures  for  yield  per  hectare  (2.U71  acres). 

*     >/.     .-.<     *  *  * 
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GRAINS 

UNITED.  STATES  WHEAT  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  AT  LOW  LEVEL  .  .  . 

Total  United  States  exports  of  wheat,  including  flour  as  grain, 
during  July-March  of  this  season  amounted  to  about  28.5  million  "bushels  as 
compared  with  46.4  and  85.0  million  "bushels,  respectively,  in  1939-40  and 
1938-39.    The  most  significant  features  noted  so  far  this  season  are  the 
increase  in  exports  destined  for  Ear  Eastern  markets,  a  slight  falling  off 
in  shipments  to  Latin  America,  and  the  almost  complete  cessation  of  exports 
to  continental  Europe. 


UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  wheat,  including  flour,  by  principal 
countries  of  destination,  July-March  1938-39  to  1940-41  
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1.1 
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':  1.4 
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Others  a/  
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:  .5 
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Total  b/  

9,325 

8,714 

;  12.7 
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West  Indies  c/  

774 
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:  .2 

1.7 

2.  5 

Orient  d/  

5,597 

9,063 

6.7 

12.1 

31.8 

Philippine  Islands  

.  •   3,309  : 

3, 663 

2,879 

I  3.9 

7.9 

10.1 

Others  

3, 338 

2,036 

6.0 

7.1 

7.1 

Total  all  countries. 

.     84.980  : 

46.362 

28.531 

'  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

a/  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

b/  Twenty  Lat  in  American  Republics  and  the  Republic  of  Fanama.  cj  British, 

French,  and  Netherlands  West  Indies,  d/  China,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and 

Kwantung. 
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Although  the  actual  volume  of  the  wheat  exported  to  the  oriental 
markets  and  to  the  Philippine  Islands  amounted  to.  slightly  less  than  12 
million  "bushels,  most  of  which  was  in  the  form  of  flour,  these  markets 
accounted  for  about  42  percent  of  the  total  exported  during  the  period. 
The  Latin  American  countries  took  less  than  9  million  "bushels,  "but  this 
amount  represented  about  31  percent  of  the  total.    These  two  deficit  re- 
gions thus  accounted  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  exported  during 
the  period  under  review.    In  July-March  1938-39,  Europe  and  the  British 
Isles  took  about  the  same  respective  proportions,  together  accounting  for 
70.5  percent  of  the  total  exported. 

Exports  of  wheat  as  grain  from  the  United  States  were  unusually 
small  last  season  and  have  continued  on  a  low  level  so  far  this  season; 
the  amount  reported  for  March,  nearly  2  million  bushels,  was  the  largest 
monthly  total  recorded  since  March  1940  and  was  made  up  largely  of  ship- 
ments to  the  United  Kingdom,  Mexico,  and  the  Orient.    Flour  exports,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  have  constituted  throughout  this  marketing  season  a 
greater  part  of  the  total  than  usual,  fell  off  in  March.    During  July- 
March,  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  wheat  exported  was  in  the  form  of 
flour. 


UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  to  Latin  American 


countries,  July-Mi 

irch  1938-39  to  1940-41 

Country 

:  Wheat 

.  Flour,  as  grain,  from 

"  Total 
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0 
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3,533^ 

,190 
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0 
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,  655 

Dominican  Republic  . . . 

.  19,557 
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,940 

Panama,  Republic  of'.. 

0 
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370 
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0 
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0 
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309' 

861 

Venezuela   

94 

!  144,563 

1,296,312 

1,440. 

,969 

Others   

0 

;  400,593 

59,159 

459' 

75? 

Total  1940-41   j 

836,787 

■  3,907,789 

3,919,738 

8,714, 

314 

1939-40   

739,611 

j  4,669,222 

3,915,678 

9,3?4f 

511 

;  1938-39   : 

2,981,291 

3,794,800 

3,967,569 

10,743, 

560 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com  vierce. 


Of  the  total  wheat  and  flour  shipped  to  Latin  America,  about  90 
percent  was  flour  as  compared  with  92  and  72  percent,  respectively,  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  1939-40  and  1938-39.    About  half  the  flour  taken 
by  the  Latin  American  countries  during  July-March  of  the  three  seasons  was 
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made  wholly  of  United  States  wheat.    Cuba  and  Venezuela  were  the  principal 
countries  of  destination;  the  2  countries  together  accounted  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  flour  exported.    She  hulk  of  the  wheat  exported  to  Latin 
America  as  grain  went  to  Mexico,  Honduras,  and  Colombia, 


CANADIAN  SEEDlN&S 

0?  SPRING  GRAINS  DELAYED  .  .  . 

Weather  conditions  in  Canada  during  recent  weeks  have  not  "been  conducive 
to  progress  in  spring  field  operations,  according  to  information  received  in 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  hut  a  few  good  days  late  in  April 
speeded  up  activity  in  the  southern  areas  of  the  west  and  made  it  possible  to 
start  work  in  some  northern  districts.    Until  that  time  temperatures  were  gen- 
erally low  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  except  in  southern  Alberta,  hut  surface 
and  subsoil  moisture  conditions  were  fairly  good.    Manitoba  received  nearly 
three  times  its  normal  moisture  expectancy  during  the  week  ended  April  24,  and 
field  work  was  considerably  hampered,  hut  seeding  is  under  way  in  several- 
southern  and  central  districts.    In  Saskatchewan,  cloudy  weather  and  snowstorms 
delayed  operations  almost  2  weeks,  hut  seeding  is  going  forward,  especially  in 
southwestern  districts.    Alberta  is  reported  to  be  well  ahead  of  the  other  two 
Prairies,  with  wheat  seedin0s  about  40  percent  completed,  but  soil  moisture 
is  said  to  be  somewhat  deficient. 


GRAIN  STATISTICS  .  .  . 

I.'HEaT,  INCLUDING  IXOURl    Shipments  from  principal  exporting  countries, 
as  given  by  current  trade  sources.  19j3~39  to  1940-41 


Count  ry 


North  America  a/  . . . . 

Argentina   

Australia   

Soviet  Union   

Danube  &  Bulgaria  c/. 
British  India  a/ 

Total  above   

Total  European  a/  . . . 
total  ex-Eurooean  a/. 


Total 


Shipments  I94T 
week  ended 


Shipments 
July  1-May 


1938-39 

:  1939-40: 

Apr. 19 

.Apr.26  1 

!  May  3  :  19  39-^0 

1940-41 

1,000 
.bushels 

:  1,000  : 
[ bushel 8 , 

1,000  , 
bushels 

:  1,000  1 

:  bushels 

I  1,000  :  1,000 
[bushels: bushels 

:  1,000 
bushels 

245,256, 

114,272! 

102,116: 
39,22.4: 
52,24s, 
d/10,097: 

209,272: 
173,776: 
b/  : 

;  39,616: 

2,541: 
2,116: 

:  6,992! 
2,656! 

2,235' 
2,043: 
:     -  1 

176,264: 
142,460: 

332,539 
72,975 

•  56^53 

:e/ 

1519.324 

:  247, 514 

450,724 

146,760 

W  Not  available,  c/  Black  Sea  shipments  only;  no  figures  for  current  weeks, 
d/  Official,    e/  North  America  and  Argentina  only. 
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GRAINS:    Weekly  average  closing  price- per  bushel,  future  delivery, 


Week  ended 

Wheat 

1  Corn 

:        Chicago    :  Winnipeg 

! Buenos  Aires 

;      Chicago      : Buenos  Aires 

:  1940  :  3  9 41  :  19H0  :  19 Hi 

!  1940  :  1941 

!  1940  :  1941  :  1940 

an  a/ 

! Cents  : Cents  : Cents  : Cents 

:Cents  : Cents 

: Cents  : Cents  : Cents 

I  Cents 

:    111  :     92  :     82  :     72  ■ 
97  :     80  :     77  :     69  1 

78  :c/  56 
•e/  53  :c/  55  i 

!     65  :      70  :d/  53  : 
56  ;     61  :d/  34  : 

28 
26 
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5- 
12. 
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92 
91 
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3L 
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67 

:     55  : 

:     82  : 

70  : 

70 

•     55  : 

:     82  : 
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73 
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59  s 
63  s 
65  : 
65  : 


w 
67 

68 
68 

il 


35 
36 
36 
35 


26 
26 
26 
26 
26 


Corn  prices  at  Buenos  Aires  compiled  from  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce;  all  other 
prices  from  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin,    a/  Official  rate,    b/  January  4,  1941, to 
May  3,  1941,  and  corresponding  dates  for  1940.    of  April  and  May  futures,    d/  Feb- 
ruary and  May  futures,    e/  March  and  May  futures,    f /  June  futures. 


FEED  GRAINS: 


Commodity 
and 
country 


Movement  from  principal  e:cporting  countries, 

May  3,  1941  .  

Shipments  week  ended  a/:E:cports  so  far  reported 


Yearly  exports 


1933-39:1939-^ 


BARLEY, EXPORTS:  c/ 

United  States. . . . 

Canada  

Argentina  

Danube  &  U.S.S.R. 

Total   

OATS,  EXPORTS:  c/ 

United  States. . . . 

Canada  

Argentina,  

Danube  &  U.S.S.R. 

Total   

CORN,  EXPORTS:  d/ 

United  States. . . . 

Danube  &  U.S.S.R. 

Argentina.  

South  Africa  

Total   

CORN,  IMPORTS: 

United  States. . . . 


:  1,000  :  1,000 


bushels 


11,215 

16,537 
9,356 
26,005 

63,113 


5,106 
13,733 
19,379 

30 


33,25? 


3^,369 
19,629 
142,869 

25.^1 


222,858 


442 


bushels 


3,532 
13,333 
18,628 

4,297 


1,429 
24,330 
27,624 
250 


53  ,633 


44,284 
5,304 
87,766 
15,499 


152,853 


1,110 


Apr.  19 


1,000 
bushels 


Apr.  26!  May  3 


July  1 
to 


1,000  :  1,000  : 


bushels 


bushels: 

: March  31 
: March  JL 
: March  29 

 OtMay  3 


: March  31 
: March  31 
34: May  3 
OtMay  3 


:0ct,l  to 


: March  31 
OtMay  3 
0:May  3 

Q'^y  3 


1939-40 

b/ 


1,000 
bushels 
3.450 
12,911 
13,058 
4,130 


33,549 


1,170 
17,220 
25,378 
70 


44.338 


:  March  31 


25,108 
3,043 
53,721 

100,246 


1940-41 


1,000 

bushel b 


529 
1,262 

3.758 
1.00c, 


875 
10,507 
3,820 

0 


15SL 


7,9^9 

0 

19.357 

c 

gLJpt. 


a/  The  weeks  shown  in  these  columns  are 


Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources. 

nearest  to  the  date  shown,  b/  Preliminary,  0/  Year  beginning  July  1.  d/  Year 
beginning  October  1. 
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vegeta_3l_e  9  I  h  s  A-  A1  J?  o_ilsssdS 

CEYLON  EXPORTS  OF  COCOHJT  PRODUCTS 
SEVERELY  AFFECTED  3Y  THE  WAR  .  .  . 

The  area  under  coconut  cultivation  in  Ceylon  is  estimated  at 
1,100,000  acres,  which  is  understood  to  bo  approximately  14  percent  of 
the  total  world  acreage  devoted  to  the  cud tivatioa  of  coconut  palms. 
There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  acreage  in  Ceylon  in  the  past 
few  years.     The  Director  of  the  Coconut  Research  Scheme  estimates  that 
the  number  of  coconuts  produced,  annually  during  the  past  few  years  lias 
averaged  between  1.5  and  1.8  billion,  and  believes  that  local  consumption 
is  between  40  and  50  percent  of  the  total  production,  according  to  infor- 
mation received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agriou.l  tural  Relations.     As  a 
resf.lt  of  deficient  rainfall  in  producing  districts  in  1939,   the  1940 
coconut  crops  were  the  smallest  reported  in  recent  years. 

The  value  of  coconut  products  exported  from  Ceylon  in  1940  showed 
a  decrease  of  46  percent  from  the  previous  year.     India  was  the  largest 
purchaser  of  these  products,  and  saved  the  trad?  from  utter  ruin  as  the 
war  cut  off  many  important  outlets.     The  United  Kingdom  entered  the  mar- 
ket for  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  but  purchased  its  supplies  from  other 
Empire  sources  for  the  reason  that  Ceylon,  prices  were  noncompetitive. 
Coconut-oil  production  for  1340  was  102  Billion  pounds  compared  with  176 
million  in  1959.     Consumption  of  oil  within  the  country,  both  for  edible 
and  manufacturing  purposes,  varies  little  from  year  to  year. 

Experts  of  oil  in  1940  were  50  percent  less  than  in  1939.  In 
former  years  one- third  of  the  total  shipments  went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  Canada  and  Sweden  next  in  importance.     Had  India  not  increased  pur- 
chases,  the  industry  would  have  been  in  a  worse  plight.     The  United 
Kingdom  purchased  supplies  of  coconut  oil  from  other  sources,  as  prices 
were  relatively  high  ir  Ceylon. 

Oil  millers  in  Ceylon  were  particularly  hard,  hit,  both  by  reason 
of  the  loss  of  normal  outlets  for  their  oil  and  by  the  complete  loss  of 
markets  for  coconut-oil  cake.     The  loss  of  Belgium  as  a  market  is 
largely  responsible  for  this,  as  practically  all  shipments  were  to  that 
country.     Efforts  have  been  made  to  encourage  greater  use  of  oil  cake 
locally,  as  both  cattle  feed  and  fertilizer.     IBhilc  efforts  have  been 
fairly  successful,  local  use  cannot  offset  the  loss  of  Belgium. 

In  contrast  to  oil  and  oil  cake,  copra  exports  during  1940 
increased  by  47  percent,  with  India  taking  99  percent.     In  former  years, 
such  countries  as  Italy,   the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  were  important 
buyers  of  copra.     India  topped  the  list,  however.     Desiccated  coconut 
exports  decreased  by  58  percent  during  the  year  under  review.     The  same 
general  adverse  factors  which  affected  the  sale  of  coconut  oil  were 
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likewise  responsible  for  reduced  shipments  of  desiccated  coconut.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  net  interested  at  Ceylon  prices,  and  only  entered 
the  market  in  October.     Orders  placed  during  that  no  nth  for  November- 
December  shipment  were  still  not  executed  by  the  end  of  the  year  due  to 
lack  of  shipping  space. 


ARG-EKTINi  INCREASES 
SUNFLOWER  PRODUCTION; 
PEANUT  CROP  SMALLER  .   .  . 

The  first  estimate  for  1940-41,  released  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  has  placed  the  Argentine  sunflower- seed  production  at  970 
million  pounds.     This  represents  an  increase  of  35  percent  over  the 
final  figure  for  1939-40.     It  may  be  revised  downward  later  in  the  sea- 
son, however,  as  weather  conditions  have  not  been  too  favorable,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  quality  of  the  seed  nay  be  affected.     There  is^ 
little  change  in  the  areas  sown  to  sunflowers;   the  latest  estimate  is 
1,258,000  acres  compared  with  1,249,000  acres  in  1939-40. 

The  1940-41  area  planted  to  peanuts  is  135,325  acres  compared 
with  the  final  estimate  of  220,166  acres  for  1939-40.     The  peanut  crop 
of  143  million  pounds  reported  for  this  year  is  31  percent  below  that 
of  last  season,  and  19  percent  below  the  average  for  the  past  5  years. 
This  reduction  is  probably  due  to  low  prices  and  unfavorable  weather 
condi  t  ions. 

ARGENTINA:     Area  anr<  production  of  sunflower  seed  and  peanuts, 


1934-35 

to  1940-41 

Year 

Sunflower  seed 

Peanuts 

Area,  sown  j 

Production  : 

Area  planted  '. 

Production 

1,000  acres 

1,000  pounds  . 

1,000  acres  : 

1,000  pounds 

1934-  35   

1935-  36   

1936-  37   

1937-  38   

1938-  39   

1939-  40  a./   

1940-  41   

207 
306 
511 

j  788 
j  824 
j          1 , 249 
"  b/  1,258 

136,284 
162,095 
228,046 
531 , 320 
595  242 
716,495 
!  cj  970,024 

197,917 
243,517 
314,689 
302,547 
.     ■  202,375 
i  220,166 
•  b/  185,325 

204,525 
250,240 
174,926 
152,316 
99,972 
208,776 
c/  143,299 

Compiled  from  official  sources, 
a/  Subject  to  revision, 
b/  Second  estimate, 
c/  First  estimate. 


*      *      3fc      *      Jf      *  * 
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BRITISH  1940  EXPORTS 
OF  COTTON  GOODS  LOWEST 
tS  100  YEARS  .  .  . 

The  cotton-yarn  and  cloth  "business  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  recent 
weeks  was  almost  at  a  complete  standstill,  according  to  a  cable  received 
in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     There  is  much  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  future  supply  of  raw  cotton  and  yarns  and  the  issu- 
ance of  export  permits.    With  mill  output  declining  steadily,  production 
in  the  near  future  may  he  confined  to  essential  Government  requirements 
and  highly  selective  export  trade.    Very  little  will  he  left  to  supply 
the  domestic  market. 

The  concentration  of  spinner  production  in  the  most  efficient 
mills  is  said  to  be  well  under  way,  and  the  process  may  he  completed  by 
July  1.     Some  concentration  progress  is  also  reported  from  the  weaving 
section. 

Figures  on  British  exports  of  cotton  yarns  and  piecegoods  indicate 
that  the  volume  of  trade  in  1940  was  much  below  1939  and  1938.  According 
to  the  Manchester  Guardian,   the  quantity  of  cotton  yarn  exported  in  1940 
was  the  smallest  for  at  least  100  years:     in  only  3  other  years  since  1840, 
i.e.,  1862,  1863,  and  1864,  when  Lancashire  was  deadlocked  by  a  "cotton 
famine"  as  a  result  of  the  American  Civil  War,  did  exports  fall  below 
100,000,000  pounds.     Exports  of  cotton  piecegoods  in  1940  appear  to  have 
been  the  smallest  since  1847,  when  they  totaled  942,000,000  linear  yards. 
In  view  of  the  further  reductions  in  sales  abroad  it  is  expected  that  1941 
returns  will  be  measurably  below  the  small  figures  for  1940,  according  to 
the  Manchester  Guardian  of  March  31,  1941. 


UIII TEL  KINGDOM: 

Exports  of  cotton  yarns 

and  piecegoods, 

1940. 

with  comparisons 

Year 

Yarns 

Piecegoods 

Million  pounds 

 j  

pillion  square  yards 

1913  

210  ..1 

1  6,804.5 

1920   

•  ••*•*• 

147.4 

4,435.4 

1931  

133.5 

!  1,716.3 

1937   

>•••••• 

150.9 

j  1,921.3 

1938   

122.9 

1,386.5 

1939   

»•••••• 

:  113.6 

1,393.2 

1940   

»■••••• 

66.8 

'  978.5 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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CANADIAN  COTTON  MILLS 
CONTINUE  HIGH  ACTIVITY  .   .  . 

Cotton-mill  activity  in  Canada  is  being  maintained  on  a  high  level 
by  a  steadily  improving  civilian  demand,  according  to  information  received 
in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     The  volume  of  domestic 
textile  trading  is  greater  at  present  than  during  the  heavy  "buying  period 
that  followed  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war.     British  Government 
orders  for  coarse  yarns  and  heavy  goods  are  still  relatively  large,  but 
Canadian  and  British  Government  orders  combined  do  not  represent  more  than 
10  percent  of  current  production. 

Canadian  cotton  mills  appear  to  be  gaining  a  larger  share  of  the 
domestic-textile  trade.     Imports  of  cotton  piecegoods  during  the  first  2 
months  of  1941  amounted  to  only  3,819,000  pounds,  compared  with  6,229,000 
pounds  for  the  similar  period  in  1940.     The  free  entry  of  British-made 
goods  since  December  2,  1940,  has  caused  no  noticeable  change  in  imports 
from  that  country,  while  imports  of  many  manufactured  cotton  items  from 
nonsterling  countries  have  been  prohibited  since  that  date.     This  factor, 
and  increased  civilian  demand  sustained  by  higher  wages  and  more  employment, 
may  lead  to  still  further  increases  in  domestic  mill  consumption. 


CANADA:    Raw-cotton  consumption  by  months, 
January  193?  to  March  1941  a/ 
(In  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Month  j 

1937  j 

1938  ; 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

J  amiary  

27,027 

23,623 

19,215 

.  38,952 

42, 268 

February  

28,608 

21,332 

20,394 

43,455 

44,911 

March  

33,089 

25,606 

24,907 

44,464 

45,515 

April  

33,102 

24,233 

21,274 

43,784 

May  

31,827 

24,155 

'  24,807 

45,020 

June.  

33,796 

23.136 

28,397 

41,207 

July  

28,486 

19,509 

27,051 

42,958 

August  

11,454 

22,256 

32,540 

40,576 

September  ' 

30,746 

26,146 

30,218 

39,092 

October  

;  27,797 

:.  24,719 

34,957 

.  44,787 

November  

:  27,168 

|  23,379 

'  42,491 

.  43,756 

December  

j  22,451 

j  24,812 

:  37,001 

:  43,554 

Total  

i  335,561 

:  282,916 

;  343,252 

*  511,605 

a/  These  estimates,  recently  released  by  the  Cotton  Institute  of  Canada, 
include  allowance  for  cotton  consumed  by  nonmember  spinning  mills  and  fo 
nonspinning  purposes  in  other  establishments.     Estimates  released  prior 
April  15,  1941,  represent  only  cotton  consumed  by  mills  associated  with 
the  Institute  (about  75  percent  of  total  consumption). 
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For  the  third  consecutive  month,  consumption  of  Brazilian  cotton 
in  Canadian  mills  during  March  exceeded  that  of  American,  representing  65. 5 
percent  of  the  total  against  29  percent  for  American.    During  the  8  months 
ended  March  21,  1941,  about  175,000  bales  of  American  and  151,000  bales 
of  Brazilian  cotton .were  consumed  in  Canada.     With  current  prices  of 
Brazilian  cotton  about  2  cents  per  pound  lower  than  those  for  comparable 
grades  of  American,  manufacturers  expect  to  continue  heavier  purchases  of 
Brazilian  cotton  if  sufficient  transportation  is  available.     The  grades 
and  staple  lengths  of  American  cotton  in  greatest  demand  at  present  are 
Strict  Low  Middling  3l/-32  inch  to  Strict  Middling  l-l/32  inches. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  COTTON, 
AUGUST-FEBRUARY  1940-41  .   .  . 

From  August  to  February  1940-41,  exports  of  cotton  from  the  leading 
exporting  countries  (except  British  India,  for  which  current  official 
figures  are  not  available)  totaled  2.2  million  bales  compared  with  7.2 
million  bales  last  season,  a  decrease  of  5  million  bales.     Drastic  reduc- 
tions in  shipments  from  the  United  States  accounted  for  88  percent  of  the 
total  decline.     Increased  shipments  from  Brazil  and  the  Sudan  failed  to 
offset  the  heavy  losses  sustained  by  the  other  four  countries.  Official 
export  statistics  for  India  are  no  longer  published.     For  such  information, 
however,  as  is  available  from  other  sources  on  Indian  cotton  trade,  see 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  for  May  5,  1941. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  Japan,  during  the  current 
season,  imported  more  cotton  from  South  America  than  from  the  United 
States.     Of  the  377,000  bales  imported  by  Japan  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, 325,000  bales  or  86  percent  were  imported  from  South  America  and 
only  51,000  bales  or  14  percent  from  the  United  States.     The  reverse  was 
true  last  season,  when  87  percent  of  Japan's  cotton  imports  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  were  obtained  from  the  United  States  and  13  percent 
from  the  South  American  countries.     The  United  Kingdom  imported  478,000 
bales  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  compared  with  1,935,000  bales  last 
season.     Of  this  total,  76  percent  was  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  24  percent  from  South  America,  compared  with  83  nercent  and  17  percent, 
respectively,  last  season. 

United  States 

During  the  current  season,  which  began  August  1,  1940,  shipments 
of  cotton  from  the  United  States  were  85  percent  below  last  season's 
level  and  87  percent  lo-'er  than  the  10-year  average,     "his  decline  was 
due  to  the  loss  of  many  European  markets  and  to  drastic  reductions  in 
shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  China.     Of  the  10  leading 
European  cotton  importing  countries,  only  four  (the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Sweden,  and  Portugal)  have  purchased  any  American  cotton 
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so  far  this  season.     Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  though  far  "below 
last  season's  level,  represented  47  percent  of  total  United  States  exports 
compared  with  31  percent  last  season.     The  Soviet  Union,  the  only  country- 
showing  increased  purchases  of  American  cotton,  took  147,000  hales  during 
the  August- I'e'Druary  season.     This  was  the  heaviest  shipment  to  that  coun- 
try since  1926-27,  when  154,000  hales  were  exported.    Although  exports  to 
Japan  have  "been  below  the  10-year  average  since  1937-38,  at  no  time  for 
more  than  three  decades  have  they  reached  the  low  level  of  51,000  bales 
reported  for  the  current  season,     Canada,  China,  and  British  India  have 
also  decreased  their  purchases  of  American  cotton. 

Other  exporting  countries 

During  the  7  months  that  began  August  1,  1940,  Brazil  exported 
683,000  bales  of  cotton  compared  with  511,000  hales  a  year  earlier.  Al- 
though current  shipments  were  34  percent  above  last  season,   they  did  not 
reach  the  high  level  of  the  1938-39  season.     The  United  Kingdom,  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Sweden  are  the  only  European  countries  to  which  Brazilian  cot- 
ton has  been  exported  during  the  1940-41  season  to  date.     The  loss  of 
European  markets,  however,  was  more  than  offset  by  increased  exports  to 
non-European  countries.     Japan,  the  leading  purchaser,  took  238,000  bales, 
of  35  percent  of  the  total  exports.     This  was  a  record  high  for  Japan, 
large  shipments  were  also  made  to  Canada,  China,  and  to  the  United  States 
for  transshipment  to  Canada. 

During  the  7  months  under  review,  Feru  exported  145,000  bales  of 
cotton.     This  was  38  percent  below  last  season's  level  and  well  below  any 
season  since  1933-34.     The  United  Kingdom  maintained  the  lead  as  a  market 
for  Peruvian  cotton  until  the  1940-41  season,  when  first  place  was  taken 
by  Japan.     Of  the  88,000  bales  exported  to  Japan,  49  percent  were  shipped 
during  the  2  months,  January  and  February  1941,   compared  with  only  3,000 
bales  for  the  same  2  months  last  season.     Small  but  increasing  quantities 
were  exported  to  the  United  States,  China,  Chile,  and  to  other  minor  im- 
porting countries  of  South  America.     Colombia  purchased  9,000  bales,  a 
record  high. 

From  August  1940  to  February  1941,  Argentina  exported  22,000  bales 
of  cotton  compared  with  62,000  last  season.     This  was  not  only  a  decrease 
of  65  percent  from  last  season's  level,  but  the  lowest  for  any  comparable 
period  (except  1937-38)  since  1927-23,     Spain,   the  heaviest  buyer  of 
Argentine  cotton,   took  18,000  bales,  or  83  percent  of  the  total  exports. 
Small  quantities  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  China.    The  heaviest  ship- 
ments last  season  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  G-ermany. 

Cotton  shipments  from  the  Sudan  during  the  period  under  review  were 
not  only  115  percent  above  last  seam's  low  level  but  the  highest  for  any 
August-February  period  on  record.     With  the  exception  of  small  shipments 
to  a  few  minor  countries,  all  the  cotton  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
British  India. 
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COTTOHl    Summary  of  world  exports,  August -Feb  ru-sry,  average  1923-21* 

 to  1932-53  and  seasons,  1937-38  to  ig':0-Ul  

: ;   August-1  e  0  ruary 

Exp  or  ting 

countries  U923-2U  to  :  1937-38 


;  Average 
I1923-2U  to 
1932-33 


1932-39 


1939-^0 


igUo-hi 


United  States   :  5,950 

British  India  :  X.**S6 

Egypt   :  960 

Brazil   :  71 

Peru  :  123 

Argentina  :  hQ 

Sudan    23 

Total  7  countries  8, 598' 

Total  excl. Br. India  ..:  7,172 


:l,000  Dales:l, 000  "bales 


786 

1.150 

5% 
19^ 

15 
129 


1,000  bales 


6,565 


2,597 

1,27s 

l.oiU 

659 


1,000  bales 

— z — 


1,000  "bales 


219 
73 
111 


5,ibfa 

1.12U 

1,113 

511 

233 
62 

71 


7.17b 


775 
a/ 

3S5 
6S3 

ltyj 
22 


Compiled  from  official  sources,    a/  Lata  not  available  since  October  I9U0. 
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C0TT01T:    Exports  from  principal  exporting  countries,  August-February, 

average  1925-2U  to  1932-35,  and  seasons  195^-"'$L to  19UO-U1  a/  

Destination      :  Augus t-Feb  riua.  ry  

of  exports 
from 


principal 
exporting 
countries 


lAverage 
:1923-2l+ 
:  to 
H932-33 


Quantity 


Percentage  of  total 


1936-30 


1939-^0 


t&verage 
.     ,  J1923-2U 
19^1.  to 

 :  1952-33 


1938-  -<B 


1939 


United  States  to  - 


1,000 

bales 


Germany  *  ;  1,398 

United  Kingdom  1,379 

France  :  683 

Italy  ;  l+g9 

Spain  :  216 

Belgium  :  lUo 

Netherlands  :      10  5 

Soviet  Union   :c/  72 

Sweden  :  l]h 

Portugal   :  31 

Poland  &  Danzig  . . :  13 
Other  Europe  •  1+5 


Total  Europe  .... :  Uf6l5 

137 

9^2 
203 

^3 
10 


1,000 

bales 
2U3 

335 
326 
209 
16 
72 

55 
0 

75 
10 

125 

257 


1,000 
bales 
20 
l,60l| 
658 
1+10 
2U2 
192 
IdO 
0 

195 
27 

5 

172 


Canada 

Japan   : 

China  • 

British  India  . . . .: 
Other  countries  . .: 

Total  ;  5,950  : 

*  Includes  shipments  through 


1.723 

618  : 
U5 

3 

61 


2,597 


37685 
269 

697 
368 
82 
85 


5>i8fe 


1,000 

bales 
0 

363 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1H7 

a}7 

0 
10 


537 
107 
51 
30 
1 

JSL 


U5- 


Per- 
cent 

23 

23 

11 
8 
k 
2 
2 
1 

1 

2 


73 
2 
16 

3 
l 


100 


Per- 
cent 

9 

13 
13 

8 

1 

3 
2 
0 

"2/ 

5 

9_ 


Per- 
cent 

TT 
31 
13 

8 

5 
k 

3 

0 

u 
1 

b/ 

2 


Per- 
cent 
0 

*7 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

2 

W 
0 

1 


lb 
6 

2U 
2 

*/ 
2 


71 
5 

13 
7 

2 
2 


100 


100 


69 
lU 

7 

b/ 
~6 


100 


the  free  port  of  Bremen,  much  of  which 


is  reexported. 
Continued 
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COTTON!    Exports  from 
ave rage  1923-2H  to 


principal  exporting  countries,  August-February, 
1932-33,  and  seasons  1932-39  t0  lS^-Ul  Bl' 
-  Continued 


Destination 
of  exports 

 fio.ra 

principal 
exporting 
countries 


Augu  s  t  -1  e  b  rua  ry 


Quantity 


{Average 
:1923-2U 
:  to 
U932-33 


1938-39 


Brazil  to  -  ' 

Japan  : 

United  Kingdom  . . . : 

Germany   : 

Trance   : 

China  i 

Italy  ! 

Netherlands  '. 

Belgium-Luxemburg.: 

Poland  *. 

Portugal   

Sweden   t 

United  States  . . . .: 

Canada  J 

Spain  > 

Other  countries  . . : 


1,000 

bales 


Total   Je 


/  71 


Peru  to  -  : 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  : 

Netherlands   : 

Belgium  *• 

Japan"-.  • 

Prance   : 

Chile   s 

Italy  : 

Denmark  ' 

British  India  . . ; .: 

China   

Sweden  5 

United  States  . . . . : 

Colombia   5 

Other  countries...: 


Total 


. . :  e 


/  123 


19  39 -to 


1,000 

bales 


169 
l48 
117 

79 
69 
36 
20 

17 
13 

9 
U 

0 
0 
6 


689 


1 ,000 

bales 


igUO-Ul 


82 
169 
70 

39 
17 
27 
12  : 
1 

2k 
2 
2 

1 

0 


Average 
1923-2^ 

to 
1932-35 


Percentage  of  total 


19.3S -39 


511 


1,000 

bales 
23S 
91 

0  : 
0  : 

m 
0 
0 
0 

0 

26 

2]4 
125 
68 
18 


Per- 
cent 


bS3 


126 

!     lUU  : 

23  ! 

us 

1        7  ! 

0  : 

15 

s 

s       17  i 

0 

:        8  ! 

0 

s 

:  23 

!  88 

6 

7 

:  0 

U 

:  6 

t  8 

2 

8 

1  0 

d/ 

:  1 

:  0 

a/ 

:  1 

:  1 

d/ 

1 

U 

2 

:  d/ 

0 

:  k 

:  5 

0 

:  0 

:  9 

2 

:  k 

:  _J_ 

219 

:  233 

1^5 

:  100 

100 


1939-^0 


Per- 
cent 


26 
21 

17 
11 
10 

5 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 

w 

0 
0 
1 


100 


57 
22 

7 

3 
3 
2 
1 

b/ 
b/ 
b/ 

y 
0 

0 

1 


100 


3 
3 

0/ 

1/ 
1 

1 

2 
0 
1 


Per-  : 

Per- 

cent : 

cent 

16  : 

35 

33  : 

13 

\\  : 

0 

11  : 

0 

8  : 

13 

3  i 

0 

5  ? 

0 

1+  : 

0 

b/  : 

w  1 

0 

5  5 

1 

b/  ! 

1+ 

b/  i 

If 

b/  ! 

u 

b/  ! 

10 

*~1 

2 

100 

i  100 

62 

I  16 

3 

:  0 

7 

:  0 

3 

:  0 

10 

:  61 

100 
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COTTON:    Exports  from  principal  exporting  countries,  August-February, 
average  1923-24  to  1932-33,  and  seasons  1938-39  to  1940-41  a/ 

-  Continued     


Destination 
of  exports 

from 
principal 
exporting 
countries 


Augus  t-jT  e'o  raary 


! Ave rage 
:1923~24 
:  to 
:1932-35 


Quantity 


:  1,000 
:  "bales 
Argentina  to  -  : 
United  Kingdom  ...It/  19 

Germany  .  :f/  6 

Spain  it)  4 

France  it/  k 

Belgium  :f/  3 

Italy  it]  2 

China  iff  g/ 

Other  coiintries  ..if I  1 


193B-5 


1,000 
pales 

2 

53 
0 
0 
0 
0 

18 


Total   it/  39 


Sudan  to  -  : 

United  .Kingdom  . . . :  27 

British  India  . . . .:  g/ 

Italy  :  d/ 

France  :  d/ 

Japan  :  g/ 

Switzerland  :  g/ 

Poland  :  g/ 

United  States  g/ 

Netherlands   :  g/ 

Germany  :  g/ 

Other  countries  ..:  1_ 

Total   :  28 


73 


1939-40 


1,000 

bales 

18 
15 

5 
0 

1 

10 

4 

 1 


62 


1940  -hi 


1,000 

"bales 

1 

0 
18 
0 

0 
0 
2 
1 


22 


Percentage  of  total 


Average-; 


1923-24: 


to 

1932-33. 
Per-  ; 

cent 


50 

15 
10 

9 
9 
5 


!  1938-39 


100 


83  i 

I      17  : 

:       85  s 

96- 

62  : 

'      24  i 

1  56 
1  41 

28  : 

33  1 

62  ! 

21  : 

1     47  : 

6  : 

4  : 

0  ! 

1  k 

:       6  : 

5  0 

5  ! 

11  ; 

:        0  : 

!           1  ' 

!  k 

:     16  ! 

I  0 

^  i 

.      d/  i 

!           0  ! 

!  3 

:     b/  : 

I  0 

2  : 

s      ~4  : 

\          0  ! 

{  2 

;  3  ; 

!  0 

1  ! 

;  d/ 

!  0 

!  1 

5  0 

1  ! 

!  1 

!  0 

!■  1 

;       1  i 

I  0 

1 

\  0 

;  0 

:  1 

!  0 

!  0 

1 

I  0 

\  0 

:  b/ 

:  0 

!  0 

3 

;  1 

:  5 

:  3 

:  1 

1 

3 

135 

I  71 

!  152 

;  100 

i  100 

:  100 

!  100 

Per- 
cent 

2 

73 

0 
0 
0 
0 

25 


100 


1939-^0 


Per- 
cent 

30 

24 
8 
0 
2 

16 
7 

13 


100 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Bales  of  478  pounds  net,  except  for  the  United'  States  and  Peru,  v;hich  are 

500  pounds  gross. 

h/  Less  than  0.5  percent, 

c/  Excludes  Asiatic. 

d/  Less  than  500  bales. 

e/  Not  available  by  countries. 

f/  6-year  average,  1924-1929 . 

g/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries." 
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TOBACCO 

Sumatra,  tobacco  sold 
at  new  york  .  .  . 

A  total  of  2,875  "bales  or  about  500,000  pounds  of  Sumatra  cigar- 
wrapper  tobacco  from  the  1940  crop,  suitable  for  the  American  market, 
was  'sold  at  reportedly  favorable  prices  in  the  opening  sale  at  Foreign 
Trade  Zone  No.  1  (Free  Port  of  Hew  York)  on  May  2.     Five  additional  sales 
are  scheduled  for  subsequent  dates.     The  sales  are  being  conducted  along 
lines  that  have  been  followed  in  the  Netherlands  for  many  years  and  are 
the  first  of  their  kind  held  in  the  United  States,  according  to  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

Unlike  the  procedure  followed  in  the  sale  of  American  leaf,  the^ 
tobacco  was  sold  on  the  basis  of  samples  representing  large  lots,  and  by 
means  of  sealed  bids.     Samples  from  the  9  lots  disposed  of  at  the  orig- 
inal sale  were  available  to  buyers  for  inspection  between  April  28  and 
the  day  of  the  sale.     The  bids  were  accepted  on  May  2,  and  the  names  of 
purchasers  announced  in  the  presence  of  all  bidders.     Prices  obtained 
were  not  disclosed,  but  it  is  reported  that  officers  of  the  Netherlands 
Indies  Produce  Corporation,  who  are  conducting  the  sale,   stated  that  they 
were  above  the  average  obtained  for  similar  tobacco  disposed  of  in  last 
year 1 s  sales. 

Two  United  States  cigar  manufacturing  companies  and  one  dealer 
were  the  high  bidders  in  the  sale,  the  dealer  obtaining  1,325  bales  and 
the  manufacturers  963  and  587  bales,  respectively. 

Subsequent  sales  are  scheduled  for  May  9  and  23,  June  13  and  20, 
and  July  3.     Sales  of  the  crop,  other  than  those  made  in  the  Hew  York 
Free  Port,  are  expected  to  be  limited  to  less  than  500,000  pounds.  It 
reported  that  most  of  the  leaf  normally  sold  to  European  purchasers  will 
be  stored  in  Sumatra  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  5,  1941). 


is 


IRELAND  INCREASES  TOBACCO  AREA; 
STOCKS  DROP  LOWER   

Prospects  are  said  to  be  favorable  for  a  slightly  increased 
tobacco  acreage  in  Ireland  during  the  current  year,  although  out  of 
1,500  acres  allowed  by  the  Government  for  tobacco  production  in  1940, 
only  143  were  utilized,  and  the  crop  amounted  to  less  than  125,000 
pounds,  according  to  a  report  from  the  American  consulate  in  Dublin. 
Rehandling  and  bonding  of  the  home-grown  1940  crop  was  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  this  tobacco  will  be  valued  and  allocated  to  the 
manufacturers  at  an  early  date. 
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The  domestic  tobacco  crop  in  Ireland,  however,  plays  hut  a  small 
part  in  the  supply  of  leaf  that  feeds  the  factories.    Normal  leaf  imports 
amount  to  ahout  10  million  pounds  annually,  97  percent  of  which  originate 
in  the  United  States.    As  very  small  quantities  were  imported  in  19^0  and 
as  none  has  arrived  recently,  the  reserve  stocks  in  "bond  on  January  31 » 
19^1,  were  estimated  at  only  3  months1  normal  supply.     It  is  said  that 
manufacturers  are  growing  somewhat  uneasy  in  view  of  the  diminishing  re- 
serves, the  difficulties  in  obtaining  dollar  exchange,  and  the  lack  of 
shipping  facilities.    Withdrawals  from  "bond  have  been  on  a  quota  basis 
for  several  months.    A  British  Board  of  Trade  Order,  in  effect  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  19^1,  prohibits  the  exportation  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  to 
Ireland  except  under  license.    As  much  of  the  American  tobacco  used  in 
Ireland  is  reexported  through  the  United  Kingdom,  this  restriction  will 
make  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  heretofore. 


TURKISH  TOBACCO  CROP 
INCREASES  III  IZMIR  AREA; 
PRICES  HIGHER  

Turkish  tobacco  growers,  encouraged  by  good  prices  last  year,  are 
proceeding  with  particularly  heavy  plan'cings  for  the  19^1  harvest,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions.    It  is  estimated  that  with  favorable  weather  conditions,  the  19^1 
crop  for  the  Izmir  area  will  be  over  88  million  pounds  as  compared  with, 
approximately  77  million  pounds  in  19^0,  when  the  Izmir  production 
amounted  to  52  percent  of  the  total  Turkish  crop. 

About  71  million  pounds  of  the  Izmir  19^0  crop  were  reported  sold 
at  the  end  of  March.    Total  sales  for  the  American  account  were  about  25 
million  pounds  -  8  million  bought  up  by  the  regular  agencies  for  actual 
delivery,  and  17  million  bought  for  speculation.    More  than  half  of  the 
volume  of  American  type  purchased  for  speculation  is  held  by  a  Turkish 
firm,  which  is  also  the  largest  buyer  of  German  grades.    Seme  of  the 
speculative  buyers  apparently  have  reasonto  "believe  that  they  will  later 
be  able  to  dispose  of  their  purchases  on  the  spot  to  American  firms. 
Others  state  that  even  if  unable  to  sell  their  holdings  to  American  firms 
in  Turkey,  they  will  be  exported  for  sale  in  the  United  States.  Approxi- 
mately 3*+  million  pounds  of  the  Izmir  crop  were  purchased  for  the  German 
account.    Tobacco  stocks  in  Germany  are  said  to  be  very  low,  due  to  the 
destruction  of  stocks  through  repeated  air  raids  on  Hamburg,  and  to  the 
loss  of  the  usual  Greek  supply.    It  is  also  reported  that  packing  and 
shipping  of  German  tobacco  purchases  in  Turkey  may  be  hampered  by  the 
shortage  of  hessians  for  wrapping  and  that  German  agents  are  endeavoring 
to  secure  from  the  Turkish  Government  permission  to  import  old  wrappings 
from  Germany.    Both  British  and  American  buyers  have  sufficient  supplies 
of  wrappings. 
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Of  the  remaining  12  million  pounds  grown  in  Izmir  last  year, 
England  bought  k  million;  the  'Turkish  Monopoly,  k  million;  the  Swedish 
Mono-poly,  1  million;  and  various  agencies  purchased  3  million  pounds  for 
miscellaneous  speculation. 

Prices,  particularly  for  medium  grades,  were  somewhat  higher  than 
had  been  anticipated.    The  estimated  average  price  paid  by  the  American 
companies  was  about  ~[6  piasters  per  kilogram  (25.9  cents  per  pound). 
British  buyers  estimated  that  the  average  price  paid  for  medium  quali- 
ties was  probably  about  63  piasters  (21.U  cents  per  pound).    The  market 
opened  very  low,  and  it  had  been  expected  that  medium  grades  would  sell 
for  about  5S  piasters  per  kilogram  (19.7  cents  per  pound),  or  possibly 
lower.    laced,  however,  with  this  possibility,  a  Government  representative 
intervened,  and,  acting  on  orders  from  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  forbade 
selling  tobacco  under  a  minimum  figure.     The  Government  then  placed 
£02,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  a  large  brokerage  company  to  support  the 
market.    Through  the  operations  of  this  firm  (90  percent  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  semigovernmental  Agricultural  Bank) ,  the  Government  loan 
was  manipulated  to  a  buoyant  advantage  for  the  sagging  leaf  prices. 

Prices  of  the  grades  interesting  to  American  companies  were  not 
much  affected,  but  the  higher  price?,  of  medium  grades  Were  of  much  con- 
cern to  both  the  British  and  the  German  buyers.     German  purchasers  were 
particularly  disappointed  by  the  price  rise,  since  they  were  anxious  to 
secure  as  large  quantities  as  possible  for  the  ££7*000,000  which  they 
had  allotted  for  tobacco  under  the  Turkish-German  Trade  Agreement, 


GERMANY  EXPERIMENTS 

WITH  VIRGINIA  TOBACCO  SUED  .   .  . 

It  is  reported  by  the  German  press  that  the  production  of  Virginia- 
type  tobacco  is  increasing  in  German-controlled  territory.    Many  German 
cigarette  smokers  have  developed  a  marked  preference  for  American-type 
cigarettes  or  for  cigarettes  made  chiefly  from  Virginia  tobacco,  and  it 
is  to  meet  this  demand  that  efforts  are  being  increased  in  the  Hessian 
districts  cf  Germany  to  produce  tobacco  from  Virginia  seeds.    Some  plant- 
ings are  also  reported  in  Austria;  approximately  200  acres  were  grown 
there  in  19U0. 

Production  of  the  Virginia- type  tobacco,  however,  falls  short  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  cigarette  industry,  especially  since  much  of 
it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  cf  fine-cut.     German  companies  are  said  to 
have  partly  financed  experiments  with  Virginia-seed  types  in  Italy  and 
Hungary,  as  well  a s  in  various  Balkan  countries.    Promising  results  are 
reported  in  some  instances,  but  the  quantities  harvested  were  unimportant. 


%  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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FRUITS,    VEGETABLES,    AND  NUTS 

MEDITERRANEAN  BASIN  WALNUTS 
MID- SEASON  REPORT  

The  1940  preliminary  estimate  of  walnut  production  in  Bulgaria, 
France,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia  is  1,364,000  bags  of  110  pounds, 
unshelled  basis,  according  to  information  available  in  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    This  may  be  compared  with  1,100,000 
bags  in  1939  and  1,380,000  bags  in  1938.    Estimates  of  1940  production 
in  Hungary  and  Rumania  have  not  been  received.     The  partition  of  Rumania 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  about  35  percent  of  valnut  acreage;  Russia  ac- 
quired about  28  percent  and  Hungary  about  7  percent.     The  1940  figures 
for  the  five  countries  from  which  estimates  were  available  was  slightly 
larger  than  the  1,360,000  bags  now  estimated  to  have  been  produced  in  the 
entire  Basin  in  1939. 

The  largest  increase  in  production  over  the  orevious  year  was 
shown  in  Turkey,  where  the  crop  vas  double  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  Bulgarian  cro-o  was  about  60  percont  larger  than  in  1939  and  that  of 
France  about  25  percent  larger.    The  Italian  crop  was  about  the  same 
size  as  in  1939,  ^hile  Yugoslavia  had  a  crop  31  percent  smaller. 


WALNUTS:     Estimated  production  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin, 

1929-1940 

(In  bags  of  110  pounds,  unshelled  basis)  


Year 

Bul-  j 

garia 

France 

Hungary 

Italy 

Rumania 

Turkey 

Yugo- 
slavia 

Total 

1,000 

1,000  j 

1,000 
bags 
42 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1929  

bags 
27 

bags  : 
914  ; 

bags 
320 

bags 
116 

bags 
110 

bags 
100 

bags 
1,629 

1930  

48 

588  : 

82 

255 

215 

175 

155 

1,518 

1931  

50- 

943| 

73 

280 

300 

150 

200 

1,996 

1932  

60' 

595: 

30 

260 

120 

100 

179 

1,344 

1933  

60 

570: 

30 

310 

120 

140 

80 

1,310 

1934  

75 

850: 

60 

325 

220 

150 

130 

1,810 

1955  

80 

625  i 

33 

385 

210 

220 

80 

1,633 

1935  , 

90 

740  i 

60 

255 

300 

150 

175 

1,770 

1937  

85 

800 

60 

410 

300 

100 

150 

1,905 

1938  

90 

720 

20 

250 

240 

160 

160 

1,640 

1939  

1940  b/  

'a/  84 
I""  134 

600 
750 

20 
c/ 

200 
200 

240 
c/ 

100 

a/  200 

§J  116 
80 

a/1,360 
d/1.,364 

Averages: 

1  ■  ■  ■ 

5  years  - 

1935-1939 

:  86 

i  697 

39 

300 

258 

146 

136 

1,662 

10  years  - 

1930-1939 

72 

703 

47 

293 

226 

144 

131 

1,617 

Estimates  of  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,     a/  Revised. 
V  Preliminary,  c/  Not  available,  d/  Does  not  include  Hungary  and  Rumania. 
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The  quality  of  the  French  walnuts  was  said  to  have  "been  the  "best 
in  some  years,  while  the  Italian  nuts  were  of  average  quality,  and  those 
in  Bulgaria  a  little  below  average.     The  1940  crops  of  walnuts  in  Turkey 
and  Yugoslavia  were  of  very  poor  quality. 

Carry-over 

The  carry-over  from  the  1939  crop  was  confined  to  10,000  bags  of 
unshelled  nuts  in  Yugoslavia,  which  were  of  low  quality,  and  about  3,000 
bags  in  Italy.    The  1939  production  in  all  other  producing  countries  had 
been  disposed  of  by  the  time  the  1940  crop  was  harvested,  as  nearly  as 
could  be  learned. 

Exports 

Export  statistics  for  1940  are  not  available  for  the  countries 
mentioned  in  this  report,  due  to  the  war.     It  has  been  estimated  that 
Bulgaria  exported  18,000  bags  of  unshelled  nuts  to  Germany  and  16,000  to 
Switzerland,  with  a  few  hundred  bags  to  other  nearby  countries.     The  ex- 
port of  shelled  nuts  was  said  to  have  been  insignificant. 

The  exportation  of  walnuts  from  unoccupied  France  was  prohibited 
by  decree.    The  purpose  of  the  decree  was  to  conserve  the  nuts  for  pos- 
sible processing  for  oil  to  offset  the  shortage  of  other  edible  oils  and 
fats.  '  It  was  reported  that,  even  though  the  decree  prohibited  exporta- 
tion of  walnuts,  several  hundred  tons  that  were  sent  into  occupied  France 
are  alleged  to  have  moved  on  into  Germany. 

The  Italian  exports  went  chiefly  to  Germany,  with  small  amounts 
going  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.     The  strong  demand  for  Italian 
walnuts  brought  f.o.b.  prices  at  Naples  up  to  325  lire  ($16.38)  per  bag  of 
110  pounds  for  Sorrento,  and  300  lire  ($9.75)  for  Currant  Naples. 

The  poor  quality  of  the  Turkish  walnuts  made  them  rather  hard  to 
sell.     The  largest  pre-war  customer,  Germany,  was  unable  to  enter  the 
market,  and  Turkish  exporters  attempted  to  dispose  of  the  nuts  in  the 
nearby  markets  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.     The  quantity  purchased 
by  these  countries  was  small.     The  poor  quality  and  lack  of  foreign 
demand  brought  low  prices,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  crop 'was 
consumed  within  Turkey.     What  few  export  shipments  were  made  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  country  only  on  proof  that  a  letter  of  credit  in  a 
free  foreign  currency  was  opened  at  the  bank.     The  free  foreign  currency 
used  was  generally  United  States  dollars. 

The  Yugoslav  exports  were  the  smallest  in  many  years  and  up  to 
the  end  of  March  1941  had  consisted  of  only  1,100  bags  of  110  pounds, 
of  unshelled  nuts,  which  were  sent  to  Germany  in  November  and  December. 
There  were  no  other  buyers  in  the  market.     German  importers  were  very 
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much  interested  in  the  new  crop  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  market  on 
October  25;  however,  as  soon  as  the  poor  quality  became  apparent  and  the 
high  prices  became  known,  they  withdrew  from  the  market. 

Domestic  consumption  of  walnuts  has  been  high  in  all  of  the 
countries  mentioned,  chiefly  due  to  the  shortages  of  certain  other  foods  and 
lack  of  foreign  markets.    In  some  countries  the  quality  of  the  nuts  pre- 
vented them  from  being  exported,  even  though  a  demand  from  abroad  had  ex- 
isted, and  they  were  disposed  of  in  domestic  markets  at  low  prices. 

The  entire  1940  production  in  Bulgaria  had  been  disposed  of  by  the 
end  of  March  1941  in  expert  and  domestic  channels.    There  is  no  reliable 
information  available  as  to  the  amount  of  walnuts  still  on  hand  from  the 
last  crop  in  France;  however,  from  what  little  data  are  available  it 
would  appear  that  they  were  practically  exhausted  by  the  end  of  March. 

Stocks  on  hand 

Stocks  on  hand  in  Italy  on  March  1  were  estimated  to  have  amounted 
to  about  15,000  bags  of  unshelled  nuts.    There  has  been  a  strong  demand 
from  Germany  during  most  of  the  season.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
stocks  have  been  disposed  of  and  that  there  will  be  no  carry-over  into 
the  1941  season.  ........ 


The  estimated  stocks  on  hand  in  Turkey  at  -the  end  of  March  were 
10,000  bags  of  unshelled  and  about  ^0,000  cases  (of  55  pounds  each)  of 
shelled  nuts,  all  of  which  were  in  Anatolia.    .Domestic  consumption  has 
been  higher  in  Turkey  than  normal,  due  to  the  low  prices  and  lack  of 
foreign  demand.    The  shelling  ratio  was  higher  than  normal,  being  calcu- 
lated at  more  then  3.5  to  1. 

Wholesale  quotations  in  Istanbul  during  February  were  about  15  to 
16  piasters  per  kilogram  (about  5.11  to  5.45  cents  per  pound)  for  un- 
shelled nuts  containing  about  50  percent  of  culls.    The  shelled  quota- 
tions were  around  45  piasters  oer  kilogram  (about  15.34  cents  per  pound) 
of  mixed-quality  halves.    The  prevailing  opinion  in  Turkey  appears  to 
be  that  the  entire  stock  of  1940  nuts  will  be  disposed  of  before  the 
new  season  starts  this  fall. 

The  poor  quality  and  high  prices  asked  in  Yugoslavia  cut  off 
exports  and  left  an  extremely  large  quantity  available  for  local  consump- 
tion.   At  the  end  of  March  the  trade  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  entire 
1940  crop  and  1939  carry-over  had  been  consumed  within  the  country  and 
that  the  next  season  will  start  without  a  carry-over.    The  domestic  prices 
at  the  end  of  March  were  around  5?5  dinars  ner  bag  of  110  pounds  (about 
10  cents  per  pound)  unshelled,  which  was  nearly  double  the  opening  prices. 
The  shortage  of  other  fruits  during  the  year  made  it  possible  to  obtain 
prices  considerably  above  normal  for  nuts. 
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United  States  imports 

There  were  no  United  States  imports  of  unshelled  walnuts1  up  to 
the  end  of  March  in  the  1940-41  crop  year  (October-September)  and  only 
349  bags  during  the  entire  1939-40  crop  year.     Imports  of  shelled  walnuts 
during  the  1940-41  crop  year  to  the  end  of  March  amounted  to  36,658  cases 
(of  55  pounds  each)  as  compared  with  37,215  cases  for  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.    The  imports  of  shelled  nuts  during  the  present  crop  year 
originated  mostly  in  China,  though  small  lots  came  from  Trance,  Turkey, 
and  other  countries.    The  imports  from  China  during  the  first  6  months  of 
the  1940-41  crop  year  amounted  to  32,338  cases  as  compared  with  27,517 
cases  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

SE3LLiD  //ALMJTS:     Imports  into  the  United  States,  crop-year  basis, 
October-September,  average  1930-31  to  1939-40,  annual  1938-39 


and  1939-40, 

and  October-March  1 

J 39 -40  and 

1940-41 

(In.  cases 

of  55  pounds) 

Average 

Annual  ; 

October-March 

Country 

1930-1931 

of  origin 

to 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1939-1940 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Bulgaria  

527 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Canada  . . . „  

1,101 

1 

0 

0 

0 

China   

65,631 

60,837 

61,141 

27,517 

32,338 

France   

31,906 

6,465 

11 , 205 

6,055 

1,372 

Germany   

806 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Italy   

1,973 

0 

75 

50 

!  o 

Rumania   

4,930 

6,477 

3,830 

2,606 

:  182 

Spain  

1,145 

0 

o 

0 

h      6  .'  • 

Others   

11 ,265 

6,282 

2,749 

987 

1  2,766 

Total  

119,284 

80,062 

79,000 

37,215 

i  36,658 

Compiled  from  official 

records,  Bureau  of 

Foreign  and 

Domestic 

Commerce . 

Imports  from  France  are  considerably  below  those  of  the  1939-40 
season,  v/hile  those  from  Turkey  have  shown  an  increa.se.     Tbere  have  been 
no  imports  from  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  and  only  137  cases  from  Rumania. 
The  increased  shortage  of  ship-ning  space  on  all  trade  routes  and  the 
spread  of  the  war  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin  are  expected  to  result  in 
the  smallest  imports  of  shelled  walnuts  in  many  years.     The  decrease  in 
imports  can  easily  be  taken  care  of  by  the  production  in  California  and 
Oregon,  where  substantial  surpluses  have  existed  for  several  years. 


*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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LIVESTOCK    AND    A  H  I  M  A  L  PRODUCTS 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS 

OF  CAT.TLE  AND  BEEF  LARGER  .  .  . 

United  States  imports  of  cattle  and  "beef  in  the  first  quarter  of  1941 
represented  7.2  percent  of  federally  inspected  production,  against  6.8  percent 
a  year  earlier.    Both  imports  and  domestic  production  of  "beef  and  veal  were 
larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1940.     Domestic  consumer  demand  re- 
mained strong,  however,  and,  despite  a  larger  total  supply,  prices  of  beef  cattle 
were  higher  than  in  1940.    Exports  of  beef,  relatively  small  as  compared  with 
imports,  declined  somewhat.    Exports  were  mainly  to  the  Philippines,  Panama,  and 
Latin  America.    Reports  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  indicate 
that  cattle  shipments  from  Mexico  and  Canada  may  exceed  those  of  last  year,  when 
thev  were  smaller  than  in  1939. 


UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  cattle  and  beef,  domestic  slaughter, 
and  farm  price,  1930-1940,  January-March  1940  and  1941 




Imports  a/ 

Federal  ly 

Percent- 

Average 

inspected 

farm 

slaughter 

age 

price 

Cattle 

Cattle 

Total 

of  cattle 

imports 

per  100 

Year 

( duti- 

(duti- 

Canned 

Other 

cattle 

and  calves 

are  of 

pounds 

able) 

able) 

beef 

beef 

and 

dressed  wt. 

inspected 

of  beef 

V 

beef 

basis 

slaughter 

cattle 

c/ 

d/ 

1,000 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 

1,000 

Per- 

Number 

pounds 

■nounds 

pounds 

cent 

Dollars 

1930  

226,273 

49,697 

140,263 

19,459 

209,419 

4,704,316 

4,5 

;  7.71 

1931  

85,570 

17,797 

48,494 

3,494 

70,256 

4,751,470 

1.5 

5.53 

1932  

95,407 

19,200 

61,598 

1,697 

82,495 

4,394,048 

1.9 

4.25 

1933  

63, 329 

9,829 

103,360 

970 

114,159 

5,045,914 

2.3 

8.75 

1934  

57,579 

11,091 

116,685 

1,149 

128,925 

5,602,186 

2.3 

4.13 

1935  

364,623 

105,009 

190,658 

10,248 

305,915 

5,167,023 

5.9 

6.06 

1935  

399,113 

127,075 

219 , 509 

6,200 

352,784 

5,969,908 

5.9 

5.82 

1937  

494,946 

153,600 

200,243 

6,592 

380,435 

5,374,285 

7.1 

7.01 

1938  

424,300 

124,332 

196,493 

3,239 

330,064 

5,379,425 

6.1 

6.57 

1939  e/. 

753,470 

220,818 

214,657 

4,617 

440,092 

5,362,515 

8.2 

7.13 

1940  e/. 
Jan. -Mar. 

630,211 

182,761 

153,363 

i  14,166 

350,290 

5,539,115 

6.3 

7.52 

1940  e/ 

150,466 

39,551 

49,021 

996 

89,568 

1,310,284 

6.8 

7.13 

1941  e/ 

221,934 

44,124 

43,825 

9,635 

97,584 

1,356,769 

7.2  ; 

8.34 

Compiled  from  official  sources, 

a/  Imports  for  consumption,    b/  Includes  a  few  dairy  cattle  from  Canada. 

c/  Averaged  69  percent  of  estimated  total  slaughter  (dressed  weight)  in  1940. 

d/  Revised,     e/  Preliminary. 
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Cattle  herds  in  the  United  States  are  now  "being  'built  up  from  the 
relative  low  point  reached  in  the  year  1938.     In  the  case  of  "beef  cat- 
tle,  the  number  on  farms  is  "being  "built  up  to  the  extent  that  several 
years  from  now  market  supplies  of  cattle  may  be  unusually  large.    The  ex- 
pansion of  the  Ever  formal  Granary  program  "by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture early  in  April  to  include  hogs  and  dairy  products  was  not  extended 
to  cattle,  "but  since  consumer  demand  at  the  end  of  3  or  4  years  may  be 
less  favorable  than  in  the  mere  immediate  future,  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  has  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  increasing  marketings 
of  cattle  gradually  in  the  next  2  or  3  years.     Strong  demand  for  beef 
will  offset  or  more  than  offset  the  effects  of  heavier  marketing  on  cattle 
prices,   states  the  Bureau.     The  farm  price  of  beef  cattle  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1941  averaged  $8,34  per  100  pounds  against  $7.13  in  the  same 
period  of  1940,  and  the  April  price  showed  an  increase  to  $8.60.  The 
average  annual  price  for  the  years  1936  to  1940  was  $6.81. 

Imports  of  dutiable  cattle,  exclusive  of  dairy  cattle,  amounted  to 
219,827  head  in  the  first  quarter  of  1941,  an  increase  of  47  percent 
above  entries  in  the  same  period  of  1940.     The  greater  part  of  these  en- 
tries, or  69  percent,  were  in  the  feeder  class  (200  to  699  pounds)  which 
paid  the  regular  duty  of  2.5  cents  per  pound.     The  bulk  of  this  weight 
class  was  from  Mexico. 

Entries  of  heavy  cattle  (700  pounds  or  over,  exclusive  of  dairy 
cattle)  into  the  United  States  from  all  sources  totaled  35,042  head  in 
the  first  3  months  of  1941,  an  increase  of  only  1  percent  above  entries 
in  the  same  quarter  of  1940.    Most  of  these  cattle  were  from  Canada  and 
were  entered  at  the  reduced  rate  of  1.5  cents  per  pound.     The  Quarterly 
quota  of  60,000  head  permitted  entry  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  has  been 
allocated  between  Canada  and  all  other  foreign  countries  in  the  proportion 
86.2  to  Canada  and  13.8  to  other  countries  since  December  1939.  Canadian 
entries  in  the  first  quarter  of  1941  amounted  to  23,149  head,  and,  while, 
19  percent  larger  than  in  the  same  quarter  of  1940,  were  considerably 
smaller  than  the  quarterly  lov-*duty  quota  of  51,720  head.  1/  Mexican 
entries  in  this  weight  class  totaled  11,893  head,  a  reduction  of  22  per- 
cent compared  \<d.th  the  same  period  of  1940.     The  regular  duty  of  3  cents 
per  pound  was  paid  on  the  number  exceeding  the  low-duty  quarterly  quota  of 
8,280  head.     The  quota  for  the  second  quarter  was  announced  as  filled  by 
April  5,  1941. 

Mexico  furnishes  practically  all  entries  in  the  feeder-weight 
class  (200  to  699  pounds)  on  which  no  tariff  concession  has  been  made. 
Imports  from  Mexico  of  this  type  amounted  to  150,542  head  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1941  and  exceeded  entries  a  year  ago  by  63  percent. 

l/  See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  5,  1941,  concerning  Canada's 
prospects  of  not  filling  the  low-duty  quota  (193,950  head)  again  this 
year. 
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Mexican  cattlemen  are  fighting  the  increase  in  the  official 
valuation  of  cattle  upon  v/hich  the  export  tax  is  levied.     This  valuation 
has  been  raised  to  $16,42  per  head  from  $13.22.    Efforts  are  "being  made 
to  have  the  tax  reduced  to  $12.32,  a  figure  previously  promised  "by  the 
Mexican  Department  of  Agriculture. 


UNITED  STATES: 


Dutiable- cat tie  imports  by  weight  classes, 
1935-1940.  January-March  1940,  1941 


700  pounds  and 

over 

Under  700  rounds. 

Country 

Under 

;  200  to 

Total 

and 

Dai  ry 

Others 

Total 

pr,n 

!  £Oq 
,         O"  z> 

1  Total 

'  dutiable 

year 

yj  \J  U.J.1U.  o 

cattle 

:  .  b/ 

- 

Num  D  e  r 

Number 

nil  i  m  "H  O  T* 

Number 

;  Number 

~^~T-  

:  !.iPambGr 

T\Ti  l  rn  "h  d  V 

CANADA  ; 

1936  ' 

b ,  bob 

lob,  boo 

55, by 5 

;  ob,  '.4.^ 

'    HA     O  A  A 

•  90,844 

1937  

6  7P7 

1  R7  A  Rft 

J-  vJ  uT  j  X  *,  X 

OA  7QO 

'i  ~~i  1^7 
■J.  Ox  .  irt  f 

1933  

7  Ad^ 

82,971 

Ai^  fi/ic; 
%0 ,  b^io 

q   1  A7 

•  coo 
.  t/'t,o  J<; 

]  37,773 

1939  

O  ,  O  (  U 

J.  r<J,  <  DO 

181  323 

ol ,  OO-d 

■    C7  ACT 

,  yo,OoJ. 

274  356 

1940  c/  : 

Q    Rb  R 

i pr  no a 

1  .7A  Rqq 

7 A  Aft'l 

:  10,076 

:  84,757 

OX  3/  j  'JJv 

Jan. -Mar , 

1940  cj  

1  PPD 
x  ,  ecu 

19  441 

20,661 

q  r.7q 

:  665 

;  10,244 

30  905 

1941  c/  

P  1  07 

P7    1  d-Q 
*oO  ,  X  *£7 

25, 256 

J.  V  j  .7  17  J. 

':  935 

i  11,926 

37, 182 

MEXICO  : 

1936  

(J 

<i2,  ±yo 

??  1  90 

1 ,  b  1  o 

140,241 

0 41,856 

1 fi4  046 

1937  

A 
V 

OA    7Q  O 

PA  7Qb 

i,  <doy 

172,717 

Z  73,976 

1938  

0 

49,740 

49  7^-D 

2,062 

5233, 752 

i235,814 

per.  c;p;a 

1939  

0 

55,232 

55, 232 

33,259 

390,074 

1423,333 

478,565 

1940  c/  

0 

44, 715 

44,715 

29,921 

336,207 

1365,128 

410,843 

Jan. -Mar. 

1940  c/  

0 

15,267 

15,267 

12,072 

i  92,222 

104,  294 

119,561 

1941  cj  

0 

11,893 

11,893 

22.317 

150.542 

•172,859 

184.752 

TOTAL  d/ 

1936  

6,689 

158,873 

165,562 

57,314 

•1.76,237  233,551 

399,113 

1937  

6,724 

182,333  : 

L89,057 

82,052 

'223,837 

305,899  ' 

494,946 

1938  

7,446 

125,315  ! 

132,751 

47,708 

£43,553 

291,251 

424,  022 

1939  

8,606 

228,001 

236,607 

116,216 

401,747 

516,963 

753',  570 

1940  c/  

9,600 

169,720 

179,320 

104,602 

1346,289 

450,891 

630,211 

Jan. -Mar. 

1940  c/  

•    1, 220 

34, 708 

35,928 

21,651 

:  92,887 

114,538 

150,466 

1941  c/  

2,107 

35,042 

37,149 

33,308 

1 51, 47.7 

;184,785 

221,934 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Under  175  pounds  prior  to  January  1,  1939,  in  second  agreement  with 
Canada. 

V  175  to  699  pounds  prior  to  January  1,  1939. 
%J  Preliminary. 

d/  Includes  a  few  head  from  countries  other  than  Canada  and  Mexico. 
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Dutiable  calves  entered  from  all  sources  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1941  amounted  to  33,308  head,  an  increase  of  54  percent  above  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1940.     Imports  from  Mexico  represented  67  percent 
of  the  total.    The  annual  low-duty  import  quota  is  100,000  head  for  all 
countries . 

Canned-beef  imports  in  the  first  quarter  of  1941  amounted  to 
17,530,000  pounds  (actual  weight)  and  were  11  percent  smaller  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1940.    Over  half  of  the  total  was  from 
Argentina-  and  about  one-third  from  Brazil. 

fresh-  or  frozen-beef  imports  showed  a  further  increase  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1941,  amounting  to  9,084,000  pounds  against  508,000 
pounds  in  the  first  quarter  of  1940.    Practically  all  of  this  type  was 
from  Cuba  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  10,  1941).  Cuban 
beef  enters  the  United  States  at  a  rate  20  percent  below  the  regular 
tariff  of  6  cents  per  pound.     This  beef  is  sold  principally  in  New  York. 
Some  is  used  by  resla.urants  and  hotels,  and  the  remainder  is  sold  on  the 
regular  market.     It  is  marked  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  stamp 
as  well  as  the  Cuban  stamp.    Fresh-  and  frozen-beef  imports  into  the 
United  States  represent  a  very  siiiall  percentage  of  federally  inspected 
slaughter  in  this  country  (seven-tenths  of  1  percent  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1941)  and  an  even  smaller  percentage  of  total  -production  of  beef 
and  veal . 

CAPJJ3D  B1SF:     Imports  into  the  United  States,  1939,  1940, 
and  January-March  1940  and  1941 
(Actual  weight) 


i  ear  a.na                  ■                    ; ,  •                 .  'mini 

_     , ,                     .Argentina  •  Uruguay  !  Brazil    :  Paraguay  :  Total  a/ 

nion.uii                     [  «                 ,  '   " 

:    1,000     ;  1,000.  :  1,000     ■  l.,.000    :  1,000 

'    pound s    :   pounds  :  pounds    •  pound s    :  pounds 

1939   :       34,723  i      27,364  j    17,885:  5,849:85,570 

1940   :       29,873:       6,739  ■    20,038:  .    4,661;  61,345 

January   ■        3,748;       1,484  j      2,787:  387:  6,407 

February   •"•      3,412;          562  !      2,042:  425  j  6,445 

March  |'.  3,150  ■           638  j         195  ,;.  773  :  4,757 

January-March   !■     10,310-       3,664  ;      5,0?4  j  1,585:19,609 

1941  :  _;_:_:-:- 

January   ••. .3,329  ;           418  j      1,258.  !  332;  5,363 

February   j«       3,367  j          262  j      2,188;  298  |  6,242 

March   ■         3,624  ■  270  J      1 ,283  ;  733  i  5,925  

January-March  .  :      10,320  j          950  :     4,729  •  1,368  :  17,530 


Corn-oiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Includes  imports  from  other  countries. 
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FOOD  BAT  I  ON  I NG  IN  NORWAY  l/  .  ,  . 

Norway's  food  situation  is  not  nearly  as  satisfactory  as  that  of 
Denmark.    While  Denmark  is  a  surplus  producer  of  farm  products,  Norway* s 
consumption  of  food  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on, .imports.  Basically, 
imports  of  bread  grains  amount  to  about  four- fifths  of  consumption,  and 
all  of  Norway's  sugar  requirements  are  imported.    Domestic  production  of 
meat  is  to  a  considerable  extent  based  on  domestic  feed  supplies,  and  there 
is  not  normally  a  large  importation  of  meat. 

Norway  ordinarily  has  a  large  surplus  of  fish,  but  the  catch  under 
wartime  conditions  should  be  reduced,  pertly  due  to  the  shortage  of  fuel 
for  the  fishing  fleet.     Before  the  war  the  country  was  a  large  exporter  of 
edible  fats  because  of  its  considerable  surplus  of  whale  oil.     It  is  im- 
probable that,  under  war  conditions,  Norway  will  get  any  significant  whale- 
oil  supplies.    Domestic  production  of  butter  is  only  a  fraction  of  normal 
total  fat  requirements. 

Prices  of  food  have  risen  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Norway,  but 
it  is  believed  that  people  in  general  are  able  to  buy  their  full  rations. 
There  is  much  restriction  in  the  supply  of  industrial  consumer  goods,  so 
that  a  larger-than-normal  share  of  total  consumer  buying  power  can  be 
directed  toward  food  if  necessary  to  secure  full  rations  at  the  increased 
prices. 

The  rations  now  allowed  are  quite  scanty.    Most  Norwegians  are 
accustomed  to  only  one  hot  meal  a  day.    As  a  result,  consumption  of  sand- 
wiches and  tea,  coffee,  or  hot  chocolate  has  been  comparatively  large,  and 
if  it  is  considered  that  two  and  often  three  meals  a  day  consist  of  sand- 
wiches, it  will  be  realized  that  bread  and  flour  rations  are  none  too 
liberal.    Moreover,  scarcity  of  vegetables  causes  an  increased  demand  for 
dried  pea.s  and  beans,  spaghetti,  and  macaroni,  all  of  which  are  included 
in  the  bread  and  flour  rations.    Rations  of  bread,  flour,  and  cereals  may 
be  estimated  at  about  three- fourths  of  normal  average  consumption,  sugar 
at  about  two-thirds,  ajid  fats  at  below  two-thirds.    Meat,  cheese,  and  eggs 
are  not  officially  rationed,  but  very  scarce  and  therefore  subject  to  un- 
official retailer  rationing  on  the  basis  of  so-called  "customer  lists." 
There  are  contradictory  reports  regarding  the  consumption  of  fish.  The 
most  reliable  information  seems  to  indicate  that  consumption  had  increased 
considerably  in  recent  months,  partly  offsetting  the  shortage  in  meat. 
More  recently  press  dispatches  have  stated  that  fish  is  likely  to  be 
rationed  in  the  near  future,  partly  because  of  exports  to  Germany. 

The  following  table  gives  the  latest  and  most  dependable  data 
available  on  food  rations  in  Norway. 


1/  Cf,  article  on  Denmark  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  5,  1941 
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BRAZILIAN  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 
0?  PYRETHRUM  FLOWERS  

The  Brazilian  Bureau  of  Statistics  estimates  on  the  production  of 
dried  pyrethrum  flowers  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  indicate  that 
production  doubled  from  1938  to  1940  and  that  further  increases  are  to  "be 
expected  during  1941.     In  addition  to  the  production  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
there  is  a  small  production  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  hut  estimates  for 
this  State  are  not  available. 


DRIED  PYRETHRUM  FLOWERS:     Estimated  production  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
 .  Brazil,  1938-1941  


Year 

Production        :  Year 

Production 

1938   

Short  tons  j 

Short  tons 

688 

990 

1939   

385           i      1941  a/   

Brazilian  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
a/  Preliminary  forecast. 


The  dried  pyrethrum  flower  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
insecticides,  and  the  United  States  imported  an  average  of  7,574  tons 
during  the  4-year  period  (1937-1940).     The  principal  exporting  countries 
have  been  Japan  and  Kenya.  Colony,  British  West  Africa. 

The  cultivation  of  pyrethrum  flowers  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers  who  produce  from  55  to  220 
pounds  a  year.     They  generally  trade  the  product  to  local  merchants  for 
food  and  merchandise  as  required.     The  local  trader  assembles  the  dried 
flowers  until  he  has  a  sizable  lot  and  then  sells  them  to  exporters  gen- 
erally in  Forto  Alegre  or  at  other  exporting  centers. 

The  production  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  Japanese,  who  dispose  of  their  crop  through  Santos  or  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  do  not  as  a  rule  trade  them  to  local  merchants.     Japan  has  long  been 
the  leading  producer  of  pyrethrum,   so  that  it  is  natural  for  Japanese 
colonists  to  attempt  its  production  in  countries  to  which  they  migrate. 

It  is  said  that  the  quality  of  the  dried  Brazilian  flower  is  not 
so  good  as  that  from  other  sources,  due  primarily  to  the  heavy  percentage 
of  weeds,   straw,  a.nd  other  valueless  products  encountered  in  lots  re- 
ceived from  interior  points. 

The  production  of  this  commodity  in  Brazil  is  relatively  new, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  substantial  foreign  demand  arises  there 
will  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  and  quantity  produced. 
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Country 


Greece  

Italy   

United  Kingdom   

Yugoslavia   

British  India   

Brazil   

Japan   

Belgian  Congo   

British  East  Africa 

Peru  

Total 


1937 
Pounds 

569 
276,807 
22,046 
519,099 

6bl 

i7.gh9.6ll 

1,^22 ,803 
0 


20,091.59b 


1938 
Pounds 


28,474 
33,600 
218,368 

U97.166 
10,895,604 

2,854,205 
0 


14.537,417 


1939 
Pounds 


78,409 
11,038 
388,166 
0 

79,775 
7,5S5.5S7 
2,205 
5,424,120 
0 


13.569,300 


1940 
Pounds 

0 

'  10,853 
0 

66,142 
0 

78,408 
2,030,746 
16,965 

10,326,97^ 
1,122 


12.591.210 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  .  .  . 


EXCHANGE  RATES:    Average  value  in  New  York  of  specified  currencies, 
May  3,  194l,  with  comparisons  a/  


Country 


Argentina. . . 
Australia  b/ 
Canada  b/. . . 

China  

England  b/. . 
Germany. 
Italy. . . 
Japan. . . 
Mexico . . 
Sweden, . 
Switzerland 


Monetary 
unit 


Paper  peso 

Pound  

Dollar. . . . 
Shang.yuan 

Pound  

Reichsmark 

Xj  X  Tel  •••••• 

If  Gil  # 

Peso  

Zrona  

Pranc  


Year 
1940 


Month 


Cents 


29.77 
305.16 

85.14 
6,00 
383-00 

40.02 

5.04 
23.44 

18.55 
23. 80 

22.68 


___ 


April 


Cents 


31.21 
372.86 
99.^8 
16.02 

468.05 
40.08 

5.26 
27.27 

20.02 
24.11 
22.43 


1940 


1941 


April:  March 


Cents  : Cents 


29.77: 
280.90: 

84.24: 
5.99: 
3  52  .  59: 

40.12: 

5.05: 
23.44: 

16.66: 
23.69: 
22.42: 


29.77 
321.30 
84.98 

5.36 
403.19 
39.96 

5.05 
23.44 

20.53 
23.82 

_____ 


April 


Cents 


29.77 
320.70 

87.65 
5.19 
402.48 

39.96 
5.0^ 
23.^4 
20.54 

23.83 
23.20 


Week  ended 
1941 


Apr.l9:Apra26:May~3 


Cents 


29.77 
319. 80 

87.99 

5.21 

401.40 

39.96 

5.05 
23.44 

20.55 
23.83 
23.20 


Cents 


29.77 
320.65 
88.22 

5.H 
402.40 

39.97 
5.05 

23.44 
20.54 
23.83 
23.19 


Cents 


29.77 
321.13 
88.01 

5.09 
4O3.00 

39.96 

5.05 
23.44 
20.54 

23.83 
23.20. 


Federal  Reserve  Board,    a/  Noon  "buying  rates  for  cable  transfers.  Denmark, 
Prance,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway  have  been  omitted,  as  rates  are  not  at 
present  available.    The  last  average  monthly  quotations  in  1940  were  as  follows: 
Denmark,  March,  19.31  cents;  Prance,  June,  2.01  cents;  the  Netherlands,  April, 
53.08  cents;  and  Norway,  April,  22.71  cents,    b/  In  addition  to  the  free  rate 
there  is  also  a  fixed  official  buying  rate:    Australia,  322.80;  Canada,  9O.9I; 
and  England,  403.50  cents. 
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Production,  Argentina, 

193H-35  'to  19H0-HL ............. .672 

Tobacco:    . 

Area,  Ireland,  I9H0. .  .  '.  1...&6 

Prices,  Turkey,  19;-4Q..,  ....688 

Production: 

Ireland,  19HO...  686 

Turkey  (Izmir).,  19HO..19H1  687 

Production  experiments  (Virginia- 

typ  e ) ,  G ,  many ,  19  Ho ,  19  Hi  688 

Sales  (Sumatra),  ITew  York, 

May  2,  19  Hi  686 

Walnuts:  .  . 

Imports, U.S.,  1930-31  to  19H0-H1..692 
Production,  M  diterranean  Basin, 

■19  29.-19  HO  089 

Stocks,  Mediterranean  Basin, 

Mar.  l,19la   ;  691 

'Wheats  '  : 

:    Erports,  U.S.,  July-March, 

.■  •'  .  1938-39  to'i9Ho-Hi  

Prices, .leading  markets, ' 

.  May  3,  19  Hi   

Shipments,  principal  countries, 

■   May  3,,  19kL  . ...  .v.... 675 

Wool:  ;  ■'  '.['' 

Exports: 

Argentina,  October  1- 

May  1,19H0-Hl\...  ;....^2 

Uruguay,  October-April ,19^0-41.07^ 
Market  conditions: 

Argentina,.  May  l,19Hl  bl 

Uruguay , ,  Ap  r .  30 , 19  Hi  


..672 
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